ineering. He had developed to a nicety the technique of
browbeating his young master, and Charles was afraid of
so much knowledge combined with so much rectitude. He
never dreamed of protesting when Sir Edward contemp-
tuously snubbed his attempts to take part in council dis-
cussions.

From such meetings Charles would flee to his boat or to
the more congenial society of Margaret de Carteret, his
host's kinswoman. A handsome girl, several years older
than the Prince, she was so far from belittling him that he
was credited with being the father of the son to whom she
gave birth a few months after Charles* departure. How-
ever, it is unlikely that the amour gave him as much
pleasure as he was to take in later similar adventures. His
awe of the forbidding Hyde and the memory of his father's
very correct court led him to conduct the intrigue with
more secrecy than was congenial to his open nature, and
much more than he ever displayed again in an affair of the
heart.

This one was of no long duration, for his time in Jersey
was growing short. The King, for whom armed resistance
to Parliament was no longer possible, had decided to throw
Himself upon the mercy of the Scots, who were bound by
alliance and a religious covenant to the English rebels* He
sought to gain by diplomacy alone what a mixture of force
and guile had miserably failed to secure. He felt it neces-
sary to the strength of his argument that the only one of
his sons who was not in the power of Parliament should
remain free of all the possible dangers of captivity. James
was sharing his own fate. Prince Harry was with his sister
Elizabeth in the care of roundheads.

Consequently the King had written that the Prince
was to cross over to France and join his mother in Paris.
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